Introduction

tifully draw out and strengthen each the other's character-
istics, and help one another grow old.

But there is more in these letters than a satisfaction for
the biographical appetite, which, indeed, finds its account
rather in the earlier chapters of the correspondents5 history.
What impresses us here is the banquet spread for the reflective
and critical faculties in this intercourse of natural antagonists.
As M. Faguet observes in a striking paragraph of his study of
Flaubert:

"It is a curious thing, which does honor to them both, that
Flaubert and George Sand should have become loving friends
towards the end of their lives. At the beginning, Flaubert
might have been looked upon by George Sand as a furious
enemy. Emma [Madame Bovary] is George Sand's heroine
with all the poetry turned into ridicule. Flaubert seems to
say in every page of his work: cDo you want to know what is
the real Valentine, the real Indiana, the real Lelia ? Here she
is, it is Emma Roualt.* 'And do you want to know what
becomes of a woman whose education has consisted in George
Sand's books? Here she is, Emma Roualt.* So that the ter-
rible mocker of the bourgeois has written a book which is
directly inspired by the spirit of the 1840 bourgeois. Their
recriminations against romanticism Vhich rehabilitates and
poetises the courtesan,* against George Sand, the Muse of
Adultery, are to be found in acts and facts in Madame
Bovary.5*

Now, the largest interest of this correspondence depends
precisely upon the continuance, beneath an affectionate per-
sonal relationship, of a fundamental antagonism of interests
and beliefs, resolutely maintained on both sides, George Sand,
with her lifelong passion for propaganda and reformation,
labors earnestly to bring Flaubert to her point of view, to
remould him nearer to her heart's desire. He, with a playful
deference to the sex and years of his friend, addresses her in